4                ENGLAND'S   HOUR

repositories loaded with household goods. Every-
one on holiday seems to be going home, and
everyone at home to be leaving it for somewhere
else. No doubt the scene could be paralleled
on any other highroad in England, for every
civilian now knows that this time he, as much
as any soldier, will become part of the enemy's
objective.

After this great exodus, all activities other than
those of the. Government and the military
machine seem universally at a standstill. Normal
holiday occupations are suspended while the
nation' waits on events. The countryside is
empty; the lovely Hampshire beaches are
deserted. The strange waiting silence seems
more sinister than the previous racket of traffic.
It continues for days while the B.B.C.s announcers
impart ever more disastrous information in
cultured reassuring voices, and conclude each
broadcast with a Hew list of instructions and
exhortations. Letters and newspapers begin to
arrive late. Telegrams are delayed, for hours;
long-distance trunk calls have to be registered
in advance; subscribers are urged not to use the
telephone except for urgent business.
- ^"What shall we do?" blankly inquire the
children, usually so resourceful in self-entertain-
ment. They can no more concentrate on their
games than we on the .work injkand.

When the newspapers do arrive^ we read them